by Vicki Cooper and 
Rod Musselman 


In Lake County there are two 
groups making plans for an area 
medical school. A new medical 
school is most certainly needed 
since Indiana in general and 
Lake County in particular is 
woefully short of doctors. 

_ It has been estimated that if all 
Indiana doctors would stay and 
continue to practice in Indiana 

and that if all Indiana Medical 

_ School students decided to 

re _ practice in Indiana upon 

: graduation, the state would 

achieve an adequate doctor-to- 
population ratio in ten years. 

oe ‘peta doctors die, 

elds, and | 


4 doctor-to- ulation ratio in Lake 
county is about one doctor for 

every 100 people, while the 
national average is one doctor for 
every 600 people. 

‘The motive behind the two 
plans for an area medical school 
is to solve some of Lake County’s 
medical problems by providing 
the Calumet Region with an 
adequate supply of doctors. 
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Over 300 people from the Calumet area 
attended this rally for peace in Southest Asia 
Harrison Park in Hammond on Memorial 
Day. The rally was something of a first for 
Hammond-the first public display of op- 

_ position to the war in the city. 
The Calumet Coalition Against War and 


The two plans differ in struc- 
ture but represent similar ideas 
about medicine. One plan will set 
up an extension of Indiana 
Medical School in Gary. This plan 
is already in process and, star- 


“ting in September, six first-year 


medical students will be on the 
indiana University Northwest 
campus. 

The first year program will 
consist of courses in anatomy, 
physiology, biochemistry, and 
microbiology, a traditional ap- 
proach to the study of medicine. 
After spending a year in Gary, 
the students will return to In- 


‘dianapolis to complete their 


education. Over the next twenty 
years the program in Gary will 


Brewed into a ‘ull eet 


ean of two ered thousand: 
dollars. Since it takes about 
thirty million dollars to get a 
medical school off the ground and 
running, we can safely predict 
that this plan will not be a reality 
for at least twenty years. 

The second plan for a medical 
school in Lake County also 
follows the traditional approach 
to the study of medicine. Some of 
the men backing this plan are 
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Senator Bainbridge and Dr. 
Shapiro of the Ross Clinic. 

Through their efforts pressure 
has been applied to the state 
legislature to provide money for 
an independent medical school in 
Lake County which is not con- 
nected with Indiana Medical 
School in Indianapolis. 

So far their efforts have not 
been too successful. One slim 
victory was the agreement of the 
state legislature to set up, 
through the county com- 
missioners, a tax on motels and 
hotels. This tax is specifically 
earmarked for a medical school, 
and the revenue for this tax 
amounts to fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. 

Obviously, at this rate this plan 
ay none ity 3B off the eel 


wus in the county. 


There are several points which 
can be made from these facts. 
First, the need for at least one 
more medical school in Indiana is 
clear. Second, the two current 
plans are inadequate to meet 
these needs in either the im- 
mediate or distant future, Third, 
even if the two plans could set up 
a financially sound medical 
school, that school would still not 


Repression was denied a permit by the Ham- 
mond Park Board for the rally. Gary attorney 
Burton Wechsler filed a suit in behalf of the 
Coalition and the permit was granted. 
Among the speakers was civil rights and 


anti-war activist Jane Kennedy (here holding 


the balloon). 
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Proposed Med Schools Face Big Problems 


meet the needs of the area. 

The third point needs to be 
expanded, Lake County is one of 
the most heavily industrialized 
areas in the world. Many oc- 
cupational diseases and ac- 
cidents found in this area are 
directly or indirectly related to 
the workplaces where hundreds 
of thousands of men and women 
are exposed to daily dosages of 
toxic fumes, dusts and other 
health hazards. These hazards 
affect the body in ways which are 
only now being understood in this 
country. 

Clearly a traditional approach 
to medical education, shared by 
the backers of both programs, 
with its emphasis on the treat- 
ment of “traditional” diseases 
which can be cured through 
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drugs and surgery, will not be of 
help to people suffering from 
silicosis (a disease, from ex- 
posure to silica dust, similar to 
black lung) emphysema, lung 
cancer caused by exposure to 
coal tar in the mills, or loss of 
hearing caused by esposure to 
excessive levels of noise. Their 
approach will not solve the 
problems of the families of Lake 
County who are exposed to fatal 
doses of air pollution. These 
medical schools will not be able 
to solve the health problems of 
the poor people of Lake County 
either. 

What is needed in this area is a 
medical school which, in addition 
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Pollution Watch 
Fogged Up 


Humid summer air and breezes 
off Lake Michigan frequently 
trap the foul emissions from area 
industry and they can cloud over 
half a million people for up to a 
week, 

It happened the week before 
Memorial Day and Hammond's 
Air Pollution Control Director, 
Ronald Novak, called it the worst 
brush with pollution ever for the 
Calumet Region. 

Novak called Indiana pollution 
levels “madness” and said Gov. 
Whitcomb probably wouldn't 
shut down industry even if things 
got completely out of hand. 

Sulphur dioxide levels soared 
past Federal Environmental 
Protection Agency limits and 
when state pollution officials 
refused to investigate, local 
authorities called in federal of- 
ficials. 

Mrs. Nona Noel, a member of 
the Northwest Indiana Clean Air 
Control Committee, who helped 
persuade federal officials to 
intervene, started a squabble 
when she claimed Hammond's 
pollution monitoring equipment 
is more accurate than East 
Chicago's. 

Mrs. Noel's rernarks brought a 
quick rebuttal from Dennis 
Karas, East Chicago's air 
pollution control chief and a 
former member of the state 
control board. Karas said his 
equipment and staff were as good 
as Hammond's and added that 
Hammond pollution controller 
Novak was ‘‘alarming the 
public’’ and misinterpreting 
guidelines in criticizing Indiana 
pollution danger levels. 

Meanwhile, four federal of- 
ficials gathered samples and 
made tests in the Calumet. 

EPA places a ceiling of .14 
parts per million over a 24-hour 
period for sulphur dioxide. In- 
diana’s danger limit for sulphur 
dioxide is 30. The Calumet 


Region level exceeded .14 during 
the latest crisis. 

Pollution professionalism was 
shoved aside on June 1, when the 
EPA announced that Indiana's 
air pollution program: “has the 
most deficiencies” among six 
States in the EPA's Midwest 
Region. 

The weakest area cited was 
enforcement. Indiana’s clean-air 
regulations are somewhat 
adequate, but the state provides 
no legal authority to enforce 
them. Critics such as Novak 
charge that politicians gave in to 
industrial pressure when it came 
to providing enforcement 
regulations. 

Gov. Whitcomb is the only 
official with authority to close 
industry should a crisis arise and 
has publicly advocated setting 
pollution levels that “industry 
can live with.” 

EPA has the authority to apply 
federal regulations when state 
plans are found inadequate. 
Indiana has until July 31 to clean 
up its act. 

Other areas EPA cited as 
lacking include: 

—standards for dust and 
particulate matter emissions, 
especially serious in a stee]-mill 
rich area like Lake County. 

—compliance schedules and 
reviews of new or modified in- 
dustry. 

—the likelihood that Indiana 
may not have an adequate supply 
of clean fuels to meet 1975 
guidelines. 

—pollution level standards in 
the Indianapolis area are 
inadequate. 

What wasn’t mentioned in the 
EPA report, but probably is the 
biggest stumbling block, is the 
demonstrated intransigence of 
state and local officials to do 
anything about Indiana's poor 
pollution control program. 

J.P. 
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Lawyer Warns ICLU of 


Civil Liberties Decline 


by Dick Hagelberg 

Victor Rabinowitz, a noted civil 
liberties lawyer, warned the 
annual spring meeting of the 
Calumet Chapter of the Indiana 
Civil Liberties Union of an 
“imminent deterioration in the 
protection of civil liberties’ and 
almost irreversible damage to 
the country if President Nixon is 
re-elected. Mr. Rabinowitz, who 
has a case pending against 
Secretary of Defense Laird to end 
the Vietnam War and who has 
been actively involved in cases 
regarding the treatment of 
prisoners, was the featured 
speaker at the day-long con- 
ference held last Saturday at the 
Downtown Gary Holiday Inn. 

The conference was kicked-off 
in the morning with three 
workshops concerning citizen's 
rights. A prisoner rights panel 
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consisted of Mr. Rabinowitz, 
Reverend Charles Doyle, a 
former chaplain at the Indiana 
State Prison in Michigan City, 
Edward Tromanhauser, co- 
author of An Eye for an Eye anda 
former inmate at the Indiana 
State Prison and Robert Justice, 
who is conducting a study of 
county prisons in southern In- 
diana for the I,C.L.U. The 
panelists and others in the 
audience described the need to 
protect the rights of prison in- 
mates rather than continue 
present conditions which destroy 
individual dignity. 

Mr. Rabinowitz called for ‘‘due 
process for prisoners for 
violation of prison rules, the 
elimination of censorship of mail, 
the right to petition for 
grievances and the protection 
against cruel and unusual 
punishment.” 


Robert Justice disputed the 
belief that prisons were ever 
meant to rehabilitate the 
criminal but rather to make him 
serve penance for his crime. He 
explained that the way to bring 
about prison reform is not 
through moralizing, but rather by 
putting the problem in terms 
meaningful to all segments of 
society: the inefficiency of the 
system in terms of dollars and 
cents in returning criminals to 
productive lives, the corruption 
within the system and the 
rampant homosexuality in 
prisons. 


Edward Tromanhauser 
described the need for a change 
in parole board procedures so 
that prisoners will be aware of 
the reasons for refusing their 


_ parole and for reform of prison 


rules which punish such things as 
rolled up sleeves and too many 
open buttons. 

The Rev. Doyle called for not 
simple prison reform, but radical 
change in a system which creates 
unsolvable problems for prison 
personnel while making the lives 
of inmates “less than human.” 
He commended Massachusetts 
for shutting down its juvenile 
system and starting from the 
beginning with new ideas and 
approaches. 


The second panel discussed the 
problems of women in obtaining 
equal rights. It included Gloria 
Bernal, Executive Director of the 
Gary Human Rights Com- 
mission, Renee Hanover, a 
Chicago attorney and founder of 
the Midwest Women’s Legal 
Group, Judy Wittner, instructor 
in History and Politics of Women 
at Roosevelt University and was 
moderated by Vicky Unruh of the 
Calumet Chapter. 

Ms. Bernal in her talk on the 
plight of women in the local area 
documented the lack of women in 
administrative positions in the 
city and schools of Gary as well 
as in the corporate field. She 
contended the cause to be“... a 
combination of women being 
influenced from childhood to 
limit their goals and just plain 
sexual discrimination.’’ She 
added that sex bias takes a 
greater economic toll than racial 
bias. 


The job situation is particularly 
acute in the Lake County area, 
Ms. Bernal said. Only 25% of the 
jobs in the area are filled by 
women compared to 33% 
nationwide. As for what is being 
done about the situation, she 
noted that while the city or- 
dinance covers sex 
discrimination, no new staff have 
been added to deal with com- 
plaints. The Gary Commission on 


the Status of Women has 
established guidelines to be 
followed by employers with 
provisions to protect the jobs of 
pregnant women and to remove 
sexual preference from most 
help-wanted ads, but these 
guidelines do not carry the force 
of law. 


And finally Ms. Bernal called _ 


for women to ‘unite (their) ef- 
forts and encourage each other to 
1) press for an end -to 
discrimination against women in 
all areas; 2) demand that those in 
the decision-making positions in 
the country channel more funds 
into Commissions and programs 
designed to eliminate sexual 
discrimination and 3) educate 
other women to recognize sexual 
discrimination and report it to 
the proper agencies for relief.” 

Ms. Wittner took a historical 
perspective and noted that the 
economic positions of women in 
the U.S. has been on the decline 
since the 1920's and especially 
since 1940. She cited a 30% decline 
in the number of female 
professionals in the work force 
since 1940. 

Ms. Hanover charged that the 
women’s liberation movement is 
not meeting the needs of the most 
oppressed but is appealing only to 
the middle class. She challenged 
the movement to take a new 
direction, saying that “by raising 
the rights of the most oppressed, 
we will raise the rights of us all.” 

The third panel dealt with 
youth rights. The panel, 
moderated by John Friel of the 
Calumet Chapter, included the 
Reverend Charles Bayer, 
Director of the University of 
Chicago Porter Foundation, Joe 
Bute, Jr., reporter for the 
Chicago Daily News and a draft 
resister, John Shullenberger, an 
attorney in the Juvenile Division 
of the Chicdgo Legal Aid Society 
and Theodore Wilkinson, a 
member of the Black Student 
Union at Purdue Calumet. 

The Rev. Bayer expressed the 
fear that cultural repression will 
become very widespread in the 
coming years. He also expressed 
the need to protect the right of the 
young not to participate in the 
draft and the right to adopt 


alternative life styles. 

Joe Bute discussed the am- 
nesty for American draft 
resisters. He felt that the decision 
of young people to leave the 
country was catalyzed by the 
draft, but was basically 
motivated by a deep 
disillusionment with life in the 
U.S, in general. 

Mr. Schullenberger talked 
about the injustices of the present 
legal system which deals with 
juveniles. This is particularly 
true with respect to procedures 
and laws affecting runaways and 
children from unstable homes, he 
said. 

Mr. Wilkinson discussed the 
problems facing black students 
at Purdue Calumet. 

After the luncheon, the A.B. 
Whitlock Award, named for the 
first black counselman in Gary, 
was presented to Frederick C. 
Stern for his contributions to the 
cause of civil liberties in the 
Calumet Region. 

Then Victor Rabinowitz spoke 
on the role the Supreme Court has 
played in the struggle for per- 
sonal liberties, from the Vincent 
Court of the 1940’s to the present. 
During this period the Warren 
Court was by far the most 
protective of civil liberties, while 
Nixon’s court will slowly bring 
back. the repression of civil 
liberties reiminescent of the 
Vincent years, predicts Mr. 
Rabinowitz. He sees the ex- 
tension of the use of wiretapping, 
continuation of police abuse and 
repression of citizens by grand 
juries eroding personal rights in 
the near future. 

On the other hand, Mr. 
Rabinowitz raises the question 
whether the Supreme Court, 
conservative in nature since it is 
constituted from successful 
lawyers and judges, can be e- 


pected to vigorously guard d. 0 


personal rights, He suggested © 
that a better arena for future 
action may be in politics. While 
he is not overly optomistic, he is 
hoping for a coalition of anti- 
establishment forces, including 
youths, blacks, women’s libers 
and others to turn the country 
around. He doesn't believe there 
is much time left. 


First Local Film 
Festival on July1 


From now until June 24 entries 
will be accepted for the first (and 
hopefully not the last) Northwest 
Indiana Film Festival; anyone 
attending school or residing in 
Northwest Indiana is eligible to 
enter, Any and all types of eight 
millimeter, sixteen millimeter, or 
videotape work will be accepted. 
Judging of the films will be on 
June 30; among those serving as 
judges will be Harry Porterfield 
of CBS News, Mary the 
Moviegoer, the film critic of the 
Gary Post Tribune, and Mr. 
Hellman, the head of the Art 
Department at Valparaiso 
University. Linda Klosky of 
Hammond, the recent winner of 
the Kodak Film Festival, will be 
the queen/ hostess/ muse. There 
will be a public showing of the 
films on July 1 in the auditorium 
of the Gary Public Library, and 
arrangements are being made 
for the winning films to be shown 
on Channels 11, 32, 44, and 50. The 


READ THE 


sponsors of the festival are the 
Northwest Indiana Catholic 
Youth Organization and the 
Calumet Area Boy Scout Council. 
For more information on en- 
tering or attending the festival 
call Mr, Robert Beluschak at the 
Gary Library, 886-2484, What 
better chance for the un- 
discovered Fellinis and Truffauts 
of da Reejun to get the public 
attention they so well deserve? 


In response to an absolute 
deluge of requests the next issue 
and each one after it will contain 
pithy, probing reviews of flicks 
opening in the local area; since 
the established papers in Gary 
and Hammond have chosen to 
ignore the crying need for good 
film criticism, we will take it as 
our solemn duty to tell you what 
to see and what not to see, see? 

Bernard Madura 
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by Trish Manthey 

A few supermarkets wave 
friendly welcome signs to the 
food stamp shopper. Most don’t. 
The standard note of acceptance 
is the red, white and blue 
government poster stating “we 
accept food coupons.” 

Misconceptions concerning 
people who use food stamps and 
others on welfare surfaced 
recently ina ‘“‘clash’’ between the 
owner of NATO Groceries, 7346 
Columbia Ave., Hammond, and 
the surrounding neighborhood. 
The Columbia Center housing 
project is across the stree{ from 
the store. 


NATO is a neighborhood store 
and a good number of its 
customers purchase food with 
federal food stamps. The store's 
windows have been broken 14 
times in the last eight years. 

The latest window-breaking in 
February this year began the 
current controversy. The owner 
claims children from food stamp 
families are responsible, He also 
claims they used canned goods 
bought from his store with food 
stamps to break the windows. 

The incident prompted him to 
tape a number of signs over the 
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windows (one pictured here) that 
were critical of food stamp users 
and the welfare system itself. 

After the incident, NATO's 
license to sell to food stamp users 
was revoked by the federal 
government, The owner retained 
a lawyer and since then his 
license has been re-issued. 

Some of the ‘‘food stamp users 
are pigs’ signs remain. 

And what of the people who 
use food stamps? 

‘Most people think we're 
getting something for nothing,” 
says Rose Edwards of the Gary 
National Welfare Rights 
Organization. ‘But they don’t 
realize that welfare laws weren't 
made to"help poor people.’’ 

There are 25.4 million 
Americans--poor, aged, crippled, 
children, women, white and non- 
white--receiving some form of 
welfare. Despite their often 
defenseless position, they are 
entitled to some rights. 

NWRO keeps an active watch 
to insure that its members 
rights are safeguarded. It has 
adopted a Welfare Bill of Rights. 

Part of the problem is that the 
welfare system is not really a 
system. It is a morass of 50 dif- 
ferent state laws and local 
traditions that with federal 


- regulations try to implement the 


~“Overfed Americans” Don’t 


public assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

In Indiana, the Department of 
Welfare administers the food 
stamp program. To qualify a 
family must have a low income. 
How low? A.household of four 
with an income of $360 to $389.99 a 
month could buy stamps. For $99 
a month they could purchase food 
stamps worth at maximum $108. 
You've got to have an income to 
purchase food stamps. 

Critics lash out against 
“welfare loafers’’ for living high 
off the government. This is often 
not the case. 

The food stamp existence is not 
a stable one. The welfare 
department can recertify a 
household every three months if 
it chooses. It requires the head of 
the household to register for work 
upon application for recer- 
tification. The welfare depart- 
ment can even require people to 
find work before they eat. 

Little will change tomorrow for 
the individual dependent on 
welfare for his continued 
existence. He is still the 
beleagured victim of the Welfare 
Department, still branded by the 
opinion of a neighbor who 
considers him worthless and by 
the sign at the local grocery store 
telling him he is a pig. 


~ Need Help-AMA Chief 


by Sandy Lapham 


“Socialized Medicine won't improve Americans’ 
health because it won't make the American way of 
life any healthier,” Dr. Edward D. Annis, former 
President of the American Medical Association 
stated in an address to Northwest Indiana Physicians 
at a recent gathering: ¥ f 

The widely known physician, presently the Director 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, chided 

_ congressional personalities who are attempting to 
introduce comprehensive health care legislation that 
would change the present system of “private” health 
care in the U.S. 

Annis stated that it’s not always that Americans 
can’t take better care of themselves. They don’t. 

To take issue with Annis’ attack on comprehensive 
health care, the Indiana Board of Health states that 
comprehensive health planning is the answer to 
many of the problems that have beset health care in 
the United States today. There must be overall 
planning for a total community health program. 

One way to meet this need is by forming com- 
prehensive health councils through which groups in 
the community work together in identifying com- 
munity health problems. By joining forces on health 
activities, doing cooperative planning, and utilizing 
to the maximum all the health resources in the 
community, the goal of a comprehensive health 
council, better living through better health, will be 
realized. 

One Hammond housewife states, “I wonder if the 
doctors are aware of the health needs of a community 
or do they only know. what they see in their plush 
offices. Is that a true picture of the community at 
large? How can a doctor judge the needs of those 
individuals who don’t seek out a doctor's care? What 
about the children who never receive immunizations 
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or see a doctor until they enter school? What about 
the families of the working poor who cannot afford a 
private physician due to the ever increasing expenses 
they encounter in the mere day to day struggle to eat 
and stay alive. Preventive medicine is a luxury they 
can’t afford."” . 

A Gary mother of four states she can’t afford the 

doctor’s fees, isn't on welfare and loathes going to the 
“overcrowded impersonal emergency room-out 
patient clinics where, “I must wait long hours to be 
“seen by a doctor and then pay a bill I can’t afford. 
Thank God my children are healthy.”’ 

Dr. Annis also stated, the American way of life sees 
more persons below the age of forty-five die of ac- 
cidents than a serious illness. Persons above the age 
of forty-five generally die from heart disease, high 
blood pressure, and related problems usually brought 
on by the rigors of job, financial obligations, lack of 
exercise and lazy living; 

One man after reading this quote was irate at its 
implications and said, “Discussing why Americans 
have some of the problems they do does not change 
the fact that America does not provide the best 
medical care for ALL the people. We still need less 
expensive and more accessible medical care.” 

Annis comments that there's too much excessive 
drinking, eating, and smoking practiced throughout 
the nation and socialized medicine won't help these 
abusers. Self discipline will, but Americans lack the 
will to discipline themselves. ; 

Again the Hammond mother states indignantly, 
“How many poor families eat and drink excessively 
when they have difficulty affording the food 
necessary to barely survive. Should we all suffer 
because Dr. Annis thinks we don’t have enough self- 
discipline? Maybe with a little more education on how 
to survive on subsistence pay and the way to keep our 
families healthy, and with a little more un- 
derstanding by the almighty physician we could 
better “‘discipline”’ ourselves.”’ 

A young Hammond mother whose’son is dying of 
leukemia knows the anguish of incredible hospital 
and doctor bills. 

“It has all but destroyed me financially. I didn't 
have much to begin with but my family and friends 
have been good to me.” 

After reading Annis’ statement on Americans’ lack 
of discipline she asks weeping, “Is it a lack of self 
discipline that caused my son to get leukemia?” 

In Annis’ final statement, he says that although 
socialized medicine is politically appealing it would 
bring more quantity than quality to America. The 
U.S. still has the worlds best medical care. 

A worker at Inland Steel states; ‘Perhaps Dr. 
Annis is right; maybe medical care won't improve. It 
will probably remain the same. But at least under 
socialized medicine everyone would be entitled to 
good medical care. Dr. Annis says we in the U.S. have 
the best medical care available but that is for only 
those who can afford it. 

“The guy at the poor end of the scale would be able 
to receive the kind and amount of care available now 
to only those at the upper end of the scale. Although, 
here at Inland we do have a good medical program 
that is providing medical care for my family that I 


' couldn't otherwise afford. Anyone without medical 


insurance can’t afford adequate care. In essence, a 
lot of people are pooling their money so that all can 
acquire the same quality of care. If that isn’t a big 
step toward socialized medicine, I don’t know what 
is,” 
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Med School 


cont. trom page I 


to the traditional approach to 
medicine, is a School which seeks 
new and creative ways to prevent 
these diseases which, once they 
happen, cannot be cured. At the 
present time, occupational 
medicine is a neglected discipline 
in American medical schools. As 
a company doctor of a local steel 
mill puts it: “Let's face it, 
Europe is at least twenty years 
ahead of the U.S. when it comes 
to questions and answers about 
occupational health."’ 

Even though the planned 
medical schools for Lake County 
do not completely answer the 
problems of the region they could 
help some. Unfortunately, the 
help will be a long time coming. 
At this point it will be at least 
twenty years, if not longer, 
before the medical schools will be 
in operation. 

Lack of money is a big obsticle. 
While Dr. Shapiro and Dr. 
Dustman wait for nickels and 


dimes from the Indiana State 
legislature, the Chairman of the 
Board of U.S. Steel, Mr. Philip D. 
Block, Jr., is heading up a 
committee to raise $50 million for 
the University of Chicago 
Medical School. The money will 
be used to build new and 
elaborate laboratories, to con- 
struct fancy research centers, to 
provide more money for hiring 
doctors and to expand patient 
areas. 

Mr. Block does not sit on a blue 
ribbon panel in Gary that will 
raise money for the medical 
schools in Lake County. Even 
though he is the boss for 
thousands of workers at the 
Inland Steel plant in East 
Chicago, Mrs. Block gives money 
to the University of Chicago. As 
usual, the people of Lake County 
will not get what they need 
because business and the 
legislature won't help and only 
the traditional ideas prevail. 
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If The House Loses, 
Will The Rules Change? 


By George Sullivan 


Ciyil disobedience in America reached its peak in delegates in the nation are the ones who make the 
1968 and although the dissenters had good cause for Teal choices. And now, after being beaten in 
some of their activities, they had little support out- California he and other political leaders are saying 
side of their own ranks. The nations political. that maybe out system of choosing delegates is not a 
leaders had managed to convince Americans that proper one because it allows a skilled player to 
anyone who tried to go outside the system to effect outmanuever one whois less able. In other words, the 
change was a radical kook who deserved whatever game is not fixed. 
the police did to him. People who want change should Hubert never complained before, so why is he doing 
work within the system, they told us over and over. it now? The answer is simple. Hubert is a house 
Both the political leaders and the dissenters were player and the house is losing so he wants a change in 
aware of the fact that the system was corrupt and the rules. He is not alone. Mayor Daley is also per- 
they both knew that the old-line politicians were in turbed. Dan Walker, the Illinois Sucker, beat Daleys 
full control.of that'system. Dissenters are told to work house player in the race for governor. The establish- 
within the system for the same reason that gamblers ment that owns the house is getting worried. They 
in Las Vegas are told to play by the rules of the house. told us to play by the rules because of their conviction 
In Vegas, the odds all favor the house and if anyone that no one could beat them at their own game and 
beats the odds consistantly, the house simply changes now long shot George McGovern is threatening to 
the rules. Professional politicians believed that take all the marbles in one hand. If he was only 
disenchanted Americans would never be able to having a run of luck, the house could wait it out. But 
master the rules of the game in time to gain power neither Dan Walker or George McGovern were using 
and they have been caught in a trap of their own luck to win. They both used a skill and A knowledge of 
making. the game that exceeded that of the house. 

In 1968 Hubert Humphrey captured the democratic The disenchanted youth and other older liberals 
nomination without entering a single primary race. have taken the system’s rules and used them with a 
He proved that he knew the rules of the system ex- Skill that no one thought possible. The kids have 
ceptionally well and he promptly proclaimed himself demonstrated a will to work that far exceeds that of 
the choice of the people even though the people had no city employees and other payroll workers. The 
choice in the matter. patronage system that gives party chairmen an army 

In 1972 the same Hubert Humphrey stated that the of workers which is too much for the average can- 
man who wins the nomination should be a man who didate to defeat is not able to stand up to the energy 
has fought his way through the primaries. A few and test of the young idealists. So what happens now? 
weeks later he states that the primaries are not the The young people have learned too fast for the 
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__ The Nixon Method — Then and Now 


“There is one Nixon only, 
though there seem to be new ones 
all the time. He will try to be what 
people want .. ."—Gary Wills 


by George Bogdanich 

Those who have observed 
Richard Nixon's political path 
closely are seldom surprised 
when the president makes abrupt 
changes in policy and almost 180 
degree turns on basic issues. The 
short term political goal has been 
a guiding light for President 
Nixon ever since he defeated 
Jerry Voorhis for Congress in 
California in 1946 by implying 
that his opponent had Communist 
ties. < 

Nixon rose to power in the late 
1940's when America underwent 
its second major red-scare of the 
century. The victims were 
mainly new deal politicians who 
had survived the death of 
Roosevelt but became prey to the 
red-baiters who seized the 
suspiscious, uncertain mood of 
America after coming out of 
World War II. As chairman of the 
House UnAmerican Activities 


Committee in 1948 Nixon got in on 
the ground floor of wave of in- 
‘vestigations which would 
eventually extend to the most 
sacrosanct areas of American 
life. Later the charges grew more 
wild and incredible as time went 
on culminating in the famed 
Army-McCarthy hearings which 
led to the censure of the most 
vociferous of the red-baiter Joe 
McCarthy. In the process the 
reputations and careers of many 
Americans were destroyed 
through guilt by association and 
other questionable tactics of the 
red-baiters, but almost none of 
the original red-hunters con- 
tinued to be prominent in 
American politics for much 
longer. 

Except for Nixon. A strident 
anti-communist crusading style 
could serve him only to a certain 
point, but Nixon sensed the public 
mood turning away from the 
Communist witch hunting ob- 
sessions characterized by the 
House Unamerican Activities 
Committee Nixon quietly and 
unobtrusively left the scene and 
concentrated on capturing the 
Vice-Presidency. 


i 
x 
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How different the Nixon of 1952 
might seem today. In the election 
of 1952 Nixon referred to 
Democratic President Truman 
and Dean Acheson as “‘traitors’’ 
for having lost China. He 
criticized them though the two 
probably had more to do with 
initiating the cold war and the 
arms race than anyone else. Yet 
in 1968 Nixon would personally go 
to Missouri to visit Truman 
employ the advice of Acheson 
and now make overtures of 
friendship to Red China. 

Had Nixon changed his views 
from a cold warrior to a 
peacemaker. The public had 
changed somewhat in its views on 
foreign policy. Nixon would too. 

But it has been the last four 
years while Nixon has been 
president that has really shown 
how the Nixon strategy is doomed 
to win short term political battle 
but lose the basic struggle. 


Just to innumerate the many 
turns the Nixon strategy has 
taken is to indicate the almost 
total lack of program and long- 
range vision for a president that 
calculates for the short term 
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political advantage: 

Vietnam: The war in Vietnam 
remains a classical example of 
the type of problem which defies 
politically convenient answers. It 
is unlikely that the president will 
“end the war’’ as he promised in 
1968 but will do his best to make 
less obtrusive, stall it or make 
grand gesture such as the recent 
visits to Russia and China which 
will make it appear to the 
American people that he is in fact 
“doing something” which will 
“end the war.” 

Attempting to satisfy hawks 
and doves alike, the president has 
slowly withdrawn American 
troops while dropping more 
bombs at the same time than 
were dropped in all of World War 
Il, Temporarily this may have 
pleased some doves and hawks 
enough to feel that the war was 
being ended. But a_ basically 
short-term solution may have 
kept the President afloat 
politically for a while, it did not 
really end the war as the most 
recent flare-up suggests, nor has 
Nixon ever gone beyond the 
easily discredited assertion that 
we are only interested in self- 


determination by the Viet- 
namese. 

Nixon knows this. 

He knows that the war in 
Vietnam is basically a continuing 
nationalistic drive with roots both 
in the north and south against 
foreign influence which have 
included French, Japanese, and 
Chinese at various times in 
history. Yet he persists in 
publicly discussing the Viet- 
namese effort as if both Hanoi 
and the NLF were merely pawns 
of the superpowers China and 
Russia. It is a convenient myth, 
because it allows Nixon to appear 
before the American people in his 
best light negotiationg as a 
superpower among super 
powers, getting a few fringe 
benefits (in cultural exchange) a 
chance for some ambitious 
rhetoric, (‘‘The week that 
changed the world’) and a 
chance to win over some 
Democrats. 

If only those Viet Cong weren’t 
So persistent. 

The Economy 

The president's approach to the 
economy has taken a more 
twisted path than almost any 
area of the president’s policy. 
Once again dramatic gestures 
and rhetoric, the calculation for 
short term political advantage 
while long range programs are 
ignored, 

As a Republican inheriting 
‘laissez-faire’ tradition, the 
economy limped through the first 
two years of the President's 
terms of office with only minimal 
attempts to slow inflation. 
Unemployment soared and the 
reaction against jt was in- 
strumental in the Democratic 
successes in the 1970 off year 
elections. A life-long Republican, 
a few were stunned when the 
president announced that he was 
now an advocate 
“Keynesianism” a word which 
had sent shivers up the spine of 
the average Republican who 
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_ Rayfield Mooty-the Ad Hoc Committee 


LW. Abel has been president of the steelworkers’ 
union for seven years. It’s hard to find a rank and file 
steelworker who’s happy with the way Abel has 
carried out the program he ran on in 1965. 

Like McDonald, Abel has done nothing about the 
grievances of the rank and file over contract 
ratification, local right to strike, election of staff 
men, and stabilization of dues. 

There is still no membership referendum before a 
new contract is accepted. In July 1971, union mem- 
bers were called té special meetings to vote on 
whether union negotiators should have the authority 
to call a strike, if necessary. There was no real report 
on the progress of negotiations. The membership had 
to vote without knowing what they were voting for. 

And after the contract was agreed to at the last 

minute, 600 local union presidents voted to accept it, 
again without giving the rank and file an opportunity 
to say Yes or No. ; 
.. There is still no local right to strike. If a depart- 
ment walks out anyway, the union may help the 
company to fire the people involved. The health and 
safety clause of the basic steel contract still provides 
only that an individual may refuse to do work he 
considers unsafe or unhealthy but that he may not try 
to persuade others to do likewise, and that the 
company can send him home without pay. 

As a matter of fact, the “productivity clause” in the 
new contract states that one purpose of the joint 
productivity committee shall be ‘to achieve unin- 
terrupted operations in the plants” (more about this 
in- our next issue). 

The right to strike is growing weaker, not stronger. 

Election of staff men remains a dream and staff 
men continue to serve as delegates to USWA con- 
ventions. According to labor reporter John Herling, 
in his book Right To Challenge, at the 1968 convention 
40 per cent of the locals were represented by in- 
ternational officers, district directors, or staff per- 
sonnel, and 562 of 695 field staff of the union were 
delegates, 

And dues have gone up again, along with salaries. 1. 
W. Abel now receives $60,000 a year and district 
directors $25,000 a year. 

In addition to his failure to move on these 
longstanding rank and file issues, Abel hasn't done 
much about two newer issues: the absence of proper 
representation for minority groups (blacks, Latins, 
women) within the union, and the industry's drive to 
eliminate jobs through “productivity.” 

One of the things Abel promised in 1965 was to do 
something about racial discrimination within the 
USWA. The number of black and Latin steelworkers 
has grown steadily since the union was founded. But 


x 


town Steadily singe the union was founded. But. peagr 
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international union, and very few black staff men, 
The Ad Hoe Committee of Concerned Steelworkers 
was formed at the 1964 USWA convention to do 
something about this. 

Rayfield Mooty, national chairman of Ad Hoc, tells 
about the founding of Ad Hoe and the committee's 
experience with I. W. Abel: : 

“There had been a little uprising at every con- 
vention. They would get together and yak yak yak 
and after they would go back and it would die down 
until they came to the convention again. In 1964, we 
had just about had enough. There must have been 


All 
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Rayfield Mooty 


quite a few blacks who felt like they were men. They 
weren't boys any more. ‘Let's go into this thing and 
let’s take a head count.” 

So we took a count and out of counting that we could 
do, from 1942 until 1964 we couldn't count thirty 
blacks on the payroll. So we just knew then that we 
were grown men and we had been in this game long 
enough. We had made enough contribution. We had 
paid our taxation without representation. So 
somewhere we had to stand up. So we stood up, in 
Atlantic City. 

A few of us came together and we formed what is 
now known as the Ad Hoc Committee. We didn’t know 
what to call it. We just knew that we had to have a 
committee so we formed a committee and we called it 
the Steel Workers Committee. This was just before 
the breaking point between Abel and McDonald. 
McDonald didn't waste any time in making clear that 
he didn’t even want to talk to you. So Abel took ad- 
vantage of that. Then came a split. 

We formed our committee and when this split came 
up, we went to both of them. We formed a three point 
rogram to bring to either one of the candidates, 


Blacks would be on the Executive Board. Number 
two: That all the fourteen different departments 
would be integrated. Number three: That the Civil 
Rights Department would be reorganized. We said 
that we didn’t mind if one of the executive officers 
was the head of the Civil Rights Department, but at 
least a black should be Vice-President or Director. 

Tn 1948, I went to the convention in Boston because 
we were trying everything we could to make 
something right in the union where blacks could be 
hired. They would have some rights. So we tried to 
form a Civil Rights Committee. 

I introduced a resolution calling for the establish- 
ment of a Civil Rights Committee in the Steel 
Workers Union that would take President Roosevelt's 
executive order 8802 as the guideline by which the 
committee would be controlled. But instead of doing 
that, they side-tracked that resolution and they came 
out on the floor and stated that they had already 
established a Civil Rights Department the day 
before. That Civil Rights Department was composed 
of lilly white and it stayed lilly white from 1948 until 
about 1952. 

But from 1948 until 1964, they had never had a guide 
line any where. Just whatever the Civil Rights 
Department decided to do, that’s what they did. It 
was controlled by the Shane brothers. One of the 


Shanes was a district director out of Detroit and the 
other one was his brother. So that was a good job for 


him. He could go where he wanted to whenever he 


pleased. But as far as having some purpose in mind 
or some guidelines-there was no guideline. 


We tried to take the three point program to Mc- 
Donald and McDonald didn’t have time to talk to us. 
He gave us about a five minute conversation and he 


talked about everything else but that three point 
program. So we sought to get a meeting with Abel, 
Burke, and Molony when they had formed that team. 
We had an appointment made in Indianapolis, in- 
diana in December just prior to the election. Right 
after that, their campaign got into full bloom. 

We sat down and talked a whole day on this three 
point program. What could be done. What would he do 
if he were elected. What would he do if we went out 
and supported him because at that time, Abel didn’t 
know if he could beat McDonald or not. He did have a 
portion of the district directors in his corner. But he 
didn’t know how the thing was going. So he was glad 
for every vote that he could find. We talked ex- 
tensively on this three point program. It was there 
laid down in terms. 

We had delegates from Detroit, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Gary and from other parts of the country: 
Buffalo, New York, Pennsylvania. Because we were 
interested in what Abel would do about this three 
point program. 

Joe Molony said, this is one thing we can do 
something about---the Civil Rights Department. If we 
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can correct point number three, tnat will give you a 
temporary voice on the board because they could give 
that man some power to be on the board. For in- 
tegrating the other departments, that would be no 
problem. Because the president would have the 
authority to hire and fire. Point number one would 
require a constitutional change, but they would work 
towards that end. “We can’t promise you all of it, but 
we will do what we can.” ~- 

So, we were pretty well satisfied that that was the 
best support we could get--that that was the better of 
the two evils. So we went back and we worked hard 
for Abel’s candidacy. In fact, I drew up literature that 
included the three point program. I ran off thirty-five 
thousand pieces and distributed them all over the 
country, along with the other literature that they had 
We got out and fought and fought and dug and 
campaigned hard to get Abel elected. 

Abel did get elected. 

After Abel got elected, we sought many times to 
have a meeting with him. We haven't had a meeting 
with him yet. The only meeting that we did have with 
Abel was after we had tried so hard to have a meeting 
and he kept by-passing us. 

He sent Joe Molony and we just put Joe Molony out 
and let him know that we didn’t come there to see him 
or talk with him. We came to talk with I.W. Abel 
because I,W. Abel was small enough to sit on a studio 
couch in Indianapolis, Indiana in 1964 and now he’s 
too big to meet us anywhere--hotel room or anyplace 
else. We thought we were going to meet with him in 
Pittsburgh and he sent Joe Molony. 

We sidestepped that and tried it again. He sent us 
word--he didn’t say that he would be there--that we 
would be received in New York. So we flew to New 
York and Joe Molony was there. So we tried again 
and he said that he was going to meet us in Chicago 
and Joe Molony was there. So that was the time that 
we really put Joe out but good. 

We told him that we might as well call it off but one 
thing we were going to do. We were going to disgrace 
him in Chicago. We were going to put a picket line 
around his convention when he brought it to Chicago. 
And that's what we were going to do. 

Everybody tried valiantly to keep us from putting a 
picket line around there but when he did get here to 
Chicago, we did put a picket line around his con- 
vention. I guess that’s the first time that that had 
happened. 

But with all of the support of the newspapers and 
the magazines and the news commenators and the 
writers-all of the publicity we got, he had, in order to 
abate some of that noise down--he was forced to sit 
down with us and have a meeting. 

We sat down and had a meeting and he told us what . 
he was trying to do--how he had tried. We said, ‘‘Well, 
you didn’t even let us know what you were trying to 
do. If you had even talked to us, it probably would 
have been different. But you're just so big that you 
can't talk to us, then we have to take some kind of 
drastic measures against you. It’s just that simple. 
This is the language that we know--that we've been 
taught all these many years that have proved suc- 
cessful against management and it ought to prove 
successful against you.” 

So, anyway, he sat down to talk and he told us how 
he was trying to promote Sims out of Baltimore, 
Maryland. At that convention in 1968, he was trying to 
convince brother Sims to run for District Director. 
This was only a sham battle. There have been many 
stories told about brother Sims. But one thing that I 
find. When the convention was held here in Chicago at 
the first of September, Sims hadn't made up his mind 
at that time that he was going to run for District 
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by Michelle Lubek 


DRAMA 
“You're a Good Man Charlie 
Brown", Marian Theatre Guild, 
Marian Memorial Auditorium, 
119th & Lincoln, Whiting. For 
info. call: 659-7074, June 10, 11, 17, 
18. 


“See How They Run”, Civic 
Little Theatre, Art Center, 5448 
Hohman Ave., Hammond. 8:30 
pm, June 23, 24, 25 and July 1. 


MUSIC & FILMS 


Calumet Folk Festival: invites 
performers and exhibitors. 
Festival will include outdoor 
performing, auctions and a 
barbeque. St. Joseph’s Calumet 
College, East Chicago. Call now: 
396-9197. Festival dates: June 16, 
17 and 18. 


ISTORY BUFFS 
History Today : American history: 
Civil WarTimes: Mankind i / 


Round The Region 


ist Northwest Indiana Film 
Festival: will accept films from 
filmmakers residing or attending 
school in Northwest Indiana. The 
Festival is open to all ages from 
elementary school ages to adults. 
Includes all types of 8 mm, 16 mm 
and videotape. Deadline for entry 
is June 24. Judging of films will 
be June 30. Public showing of 
films will be July 1. For more 
information call: Rebert 
Beluschak, 886-2484, Gary Public 
Library. 


WORKSHOPS 


A Workshop on Dust Problems in 
Steel Mills: Co-sponsored by 
Local 1033 (Republic Steel), 
USWA and the Calumet En- 
vironmental and Occupational 
Health Committee (CEOHC). 
Tentative agenda includes: June 
12- “Coke Ovens", a description 
of the problem by workers in the 
coke oven dept., Local 1033. And 
speakers, Dr. J. William Lloyd, 
whose study of the medical 
histories of 59,000 steelworkers in 
Allegheny County, Pa. 
established a connection between 
coke oven work and cancer; and 
Mr. Thomas R. Meites, member 
of the law firm which won the 
case ordering U.S. Steel to equip 
its eleven batteries at Gary 
Works with complete pollution 
control devices by July 1, 1977. 
June 19 - “Leaded Steel”, a 
description of problem by 
workers in the scarfing and open 
hearth dept., Local 1033. And 
speakers, Mrs, Ann Foley, 
anatomy instructor at University 
of Chicago; who will speak on the 
medical impact of lead taken into 
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the lungs and on means of testing 
for lead poisoning. June 26 - 
“Tools for Action’, report from 
the Conference on the health of 
coke oven workers, sponsored by 
the United Steelworkers of 
America. And speaker, Mr. 
William H. Waldern, Jr., who will 
demonstrate the use of the 
gravometric dust tester. All 
workshops held at Local 1033 
Union Hall, 117 Street and Ave. 
“O"’, South Chicago. Time: 4:30 
p.m. 


ESP Classes: Betty Ballinger, a 
local psychic, will teach the class 
held at the YWCA, Hammond. 
Call: 931-2922. Begins June 20. 


Vue D’optique Workshop (Papier 
Tole); Decoupage as done in the 
18th C, French manner, taught by 
Violet Fudenski. Art Center, 5448 
Hohman Ave., Hammond. 9:30 
a.m. - 3 p.m. Wed. - June 21 to 
July 26. 


Adult Landscape Painting: 
Taught by Richard Shearer. Art 
Center, 5448 Hohman Ave., 
Hammond. 12:30 - 3 p.m. Thurs. - 
June 22 to July 27. 


Jr. & Sr. Highschool art: Pain- 
ting taught by Richard Shearer. 
Art Center, 5448 Hohman Ave., 
Hammond. 1-3 p.m., Tues. - June 
20 to July 25. 


RECREATION 


Summer Festival: sponsored by 
the Hammond Jaycees. Corner of 
173rd and Columbia Ave., 
Hammond, June 6 to June 11. 


Indian Brotherhood Dinner: 
sponsored by the Indian 
Brotherhood Council. In addition 
to dinner, there will be Indian 
dances, speakers and the group 
will sell authentic arts and crafts. 
Hyde Park Methodist Church, 
Hyde Park, Ill. 4 p.m., June 25. 


Coffee House and Folk Singing: 
Olive Branch Coffee House, 4800 
Harrison, Gary. June 10, 17, 24. 6 
to 11 p.m. 


KIDS PROGRAMS 

Art Classes: taught by Richard 
Shearer, Art Center, 5448 Hoh- 
man Ave., Hammond. Children’s 
Art (5 to7 yrs.), Tues., June 20 to 
July 25. - (8 to 11 yrs.), Thurs., 
June 22 to July 27. For info. call: 
931-0018. 


Bike Hike: Short ride for parents 
and kids. 1:30 to 3 p.m., June 18. 
For details, call: 931-2922. 


Bicycling Clinic: Children ages 7 
to 12 are invited to learn proper 
riding techniques and how to 
change a tire, enjoy games and 
see a movie at the Hammond 
YWCA. 1 to 3:30 p.m., June 24. 


“The Secret Door’, travel with 
the Hammond Public Library 
through books. Programs will be 
held at branches. For details: 
931-5100, 


“Who's Who in the Zoo?"’, 
Summer reading program 
sponsored by the Gary Public 
Library. June 12 through Sept. 2. 
Gary Public Library, Main 
Branch. 


EXHIBITS 


Northern Indiana Art Center, 
5448 Hohman Ave., Hammond. 
Tues. - Sat. noon to3 p.m.; Sun. 2 
to5 p.m. Exhibit includes student 
art and the architectural 
drawings and current 
photographs of the late Mr. Cosby 
Bernard, Sr. 


Valparaiso University: Paintings 
and sculpture by Gordon 
Mischke. Christ College Gallery. 
Through June 21. Non-functional 
clay works and functional 
stoneware by Douglas Fey. 
Moellering Library. Through 
July 21. 


“Dunes Paintings’, by Dave 
Sanders. Gilbert Gallery, 119 S. 
4th St., Chesterton. Tues, - Sun. 2 
to 5 p.m. Through June 30. 


Gary Artists League: Group 
showing of Notre Dame Artists, 
400 S. Lake St., Gary. Wed. 3 - 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. 


SERVICES 


Hammond Hot Line: Daily 6 p.m. 
to midnight. Call: 937-0450. 


Gary Rap Line: Sun. through 
Thurs. 6 p.m. to midnight.; Fri. 
and Sat., 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. Call: 


Alcoholism Clinic: 111 Sibley, 
Hammond. 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Call; 931-1111. 


Ad Hoc 
Committee 


cont. from page 5 


Up to that time, Sims had committed him- 
self—there were about three white buys run- 
ning—Sims had committed himself to support one of 
those guys. In order for him to run he would have to 
double cross or break his word and make a liar of 
himself. He was fighting with himself to keep from 
doing that. Up to that time. 


It was later that September when Sims decided to 
run. This made him in bad grace. But anyway Abel 
was trying to convince us at that time, that that was 
what he was trying to do. To get Sims to run and that 
would be a break through. That would get us a person 
on the Executive Board, without even changing the 
constitution. 

Abel would give him his support. 

And they did give Sims support but that was just too 
little too late. You don’t start to being a district 
director in November. You start becoming a District 
Director way before then. You have to have the run of 
the whole district. You have to be known and you 
have to be not double crossing anybody. So there were 
three whites in. Two of them jumped out of the race 
and they made it a heads up race. Had they stayed in 
the race, it might have been different. The votes 
might have been split. 

But it wasn’t split. They said that Sims was a 
double crosser. The blacks said, “If they picked him 
like that, he must be an Uncle Tom.”’ So they didn’t 
want him. So this knocked that out. 

As far as making an honest effort, they have made 
no honest effort to put a black on that board. 

So we have had the picketing to keep the thing 
alive. Ad Hoc is keeping alive and keeping it up in the 
eyes of the public-the big time magazines gave us 
some good publicity-some good write ups. The 
newspapers gave us some good coverage. So, up to 
today, two points have been dealt with out of our three 
point program. 

Immediately after their election, they did 
reorganize the Civil Rights Department. Joe Molony 
became the chairman and he brought a black out of 
Detroit and made him Director. It took them about 
two years to write a guide to go by. This had never 
been done before. It’s the duties and the respon- 
sibilities of the Civil Rights Department. This does 
not deal with any part of the union. 

It only deals with management. We wanted a Civil 
Rights Department that would deal with the 
inequities that exist inside the union. This has never 
been touched. But at least there was something of a 
guide to go by. 

In the fourteen different departments there has 
been some break through. Today, we have three sub- 
district directors. So, there is some improvement by 
our fighting and pushing. The pension and insurance 
department has been integrated to a certain extent. 
We have someone in the research department. We 
have a man on the auditing committee. There is 
someone in the wage study department. I understand 
that there is an assistant to Abel who is Black. 

But as far as getting some one on that board-we 
have a black guy running out of Youngstwon this time 
and this will prove whether Abel meant what he said 
or not when he was trying to put Sims up to run. 
Because this cat started earlier in the year—this year. 
Mr. Wellington. Now if Abel means any part of good, 
he'll be in here to support Mr. Wellington because Mr. 
Wellington has his ground work laid and he started in 
plenty of time. 

Ad Hoc is still alive. We have units in Detroit and 
Cleveland; Baltimore, Maryland; Youngstown, 
Ohio; Houston, Texas; Birmingham, Alabama: and 
we have one here in Gary and Chicago. So we are 
working and still hoping that we will still keep alive 
until such time as it comes down to play politics and 
then we'll play right on down the line. 
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War Poems From Southeast Asia 


Eloise Henkel, the author of these poems, spent three years in 
South Viet Nam reporting on the war. She spent a year and a 
half working here as a reporter for the HAMMOND TIMES. 


“Secrets Plans to End The War” (He aidn't say when!) 


They tore up Cambodia and Laos 
as well as South Vietnam— 
to try to help Thieuization (Vietnamization) 
That didn’t work--- 
Now it’s bombing hell out of the North again 
That won't work either. 
Then What??? 


We are the prisoners of war—given sedatives of rhetoric 
things to play wich some won't know it— 
won't think about the million of murders 
committed by us. 

Why pay teachers when you can use the money to kill 
and lecture on peace at the same time 
and get away with it all? 


Oh, Cambodia! 

I remember your quiet fields. 

Did you think, tho’ the rest were raped, 
You could escape? 


cambodian non-invasion 


peaceful summer day; 
planes, tanks, trucks, artillery; 
brids flee in terror. 


crunching jungle boots, 
flowers on unmarked border 


cannot flee their roots. 


roaring jets dive straight 
towards trembling ripe-green rice paddies; 
small shoots hold their breath. 


bombs fall; 
thunder; fire: 
moon craters are the harvest. 


artillery shells; s 


shrapnel; 20 miles away 
playing children fall. 


explosions blast 
hospitals underground; 


patients’ shrieks - silence. 


a 


bunkers are blown up, 
tons of rice caches found. 
“where's the enemy?" 


deserted villages 
looted while they're fired; 
“friendlies do not flee."’ 


= 
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more bamboo hootches 
set ablaze; farmers moved fast; 
“where is my baby?” 


(troops shuffle then swift 
as the hands of a card shark; 
no time for sorting 


a sniper’s bullet is feared, 
and if left on their land, 
they might give the enemy rice). 


(what are these bloody gooks 
doing here anyway? 
don’t they know there's a war?) 


huddling in groups, 
guns pushed in ribs, they're asked, 
“you v.c,? where v.c.?” 


they worshipped their gods, 
took care of family graves, 
worked their rice fields well. 


they had no evil thoughts, 
never bothered anyone 
“what did we do wrong?” 


marx they do not know, 
nor theories of politics; 
the farmers cannot read. 


(“enemy suspects” 
for interrogation. 
have they helped charley?) 


a small barefooted boy 
watches with wide eyes the huge 
armaments all round, 


the mountains of supplies, 
the tall g.i.’s, wonders, frightened, 
“what will they do with me?” 


one soldier is touched. 
a new arrival, he notes 
“the boy has no shoes.” 


he did not see |the faces 


of all those killed today; 
he saw, their feet; no shoes. 


another says, “hey, co, come here!” 
the young girl squatting is still; 
she does not know english 


“you beaucoup pretty, 
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She recently won a Chicago Newspaper Guild award for a 
story she wrote while with the Times, and is currently a free- 
lance writer. 


number one. i feel horny,” 
he nudges his buddy. 


they laugh; the looks 
are strange; she hides her young face 
in her cotton skirt. 


at dusk, soldiers at chow 
hear the shout ‘‘incoming!"’ 
fling c-rations in mud. 


a brief firefight; 
contact is broken; 
count the casualties. 


stillness; 


medevac choppers, egg beating 
the air, land for american 
wounded and dead. 


the men dig their holes deeper, 
guard the perimeter well; 
rest with their boots on 


bright flares light the sky; 
the moon's firefly light isn’t enough 
for hunters of men, 


thundering artillery 
is comforting “outgoing”; 
not aimed at us 


peasants born there hit; 
fresh-dug graves; more than a million 
bodies in the ground. 


the president folds his speech. 
a dinner party's on tonight. 
he has done his duty. 


he does not like the war, 
but their skins are ivory-colored, 
yellow, not white. 


are combodians 
better than vietnamese 
or montagnards 


or laotians 
or chinese or others? 
pride and markets count. 


killing is a habit. 
fire the rifles and rockets, 
call in arty and air. 
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load god, motherhood, 
honor, dutyinthem-16 (or in the bombs) 
as you wrap them in the flag. 


i sit in silence 
with the quakers non-violent 
and meditate. 


i wonder which of the people 
i knew in indochina 
are dead; i'll never know. 


i wonder if it's true, results 
are not the goal - but being good? 
is the rest in god's hands? 


(the president has the power 
that corrupts all, barring none - 
we can save our souls). 


i go to church on sunday; 
the people singing hymns - what can they know? 
we are not in danger 


(they think they understand; 
is living life the same 
as watching t.v.?) 


comfortable pews here; 
cries, bloody flesh, explosions 
10,000 miles away. 


our air conditioners blow 
in houses untouched, families together, 
daughters, sisters unharmed. 


monsoon rain falling soon, 
soldiers in tanks on shore, 
bodies in the river. 


monsoon rain, tears of god 
soaking fallen fatigues 
and quakers in quang ngai. 


don’t pity skinless 
napalmed children; they are few; 
most of them are dead. 


pity our own children, 
our own people, our own hearts - 
we know not what we do. 


We fight air polltion; 
the cause of death 
was soul pollution. 
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considered deficit spending 
almost immoral. 

With Democrats, gleeful that 
the Nixon program was going 
nowhere the famed wage and 
price freeze was announced. A 
bold dramatic move it seemed to 
many in the press even though a 
considerable number of working 
people felt it was more of a 
burden on working people than 
the corporations, there was 
considerable support at first. Yet 
the president announced that he 
really felt it was a temporary 
measure and said that he would 
not like to see wage and price 
controls in the future. The 
President seems to have been 


The Nixon Method 


doing this to leave the doors open 


in the future. Nias Ai hase 


to find a new short term ploy to 
suggest that he is doing 
something to stop inflation, 
unemployment and other symp- 
toms of our economic malaise. 

This because he has not found 
politically wise to concern 
himself with the basic causes for 
economic chaos-an unstable war 
oriented economy, and a 
monopolistic concentration of the 


wealth. 

Judicial reform Law and order 
Nixon . promised ‘‘strict 

constructionists’’ for the 

Supreme Court, By ‘‘strict 
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constructionist the implication 
was that the Warren Court had 
been an activist court making 
law rather than interpreting it 
narrowly. The Burger Court is 
hardly a court of strict con- 
structionists as they have broken 
more traditions by far than the 
preceeding, more liberally in- 
clined Court. 

After Congress humiliatingly 
turned down the nomination of 
two judges for the Supreme court 
mediocre records it became clear 
that Southern conservative would 
have been a more honest 
description of the type of man 
Nixon had promised old Strom 
Thurmond. Once again the short 
term political advantage which 
Mr. Nixon may reap from 
southern voters comes at a much 
larger expense-the downgrading 
of the highest judicial body in the 
land. 

Racial reconciliation- 

This was the “Bring us 
together” issue which Nixon 
promised to press for and which 
may have attracted at least some 
wishful voters who may have 
doubted Richard Nixon's ability 
to bring reconciliation but 
wanted to believe his promise. 

It is the issue which has been 
forgotten. 


At the same time that the 
President was talking about 
“reconciliation” to the national 


press in 1968, a young campaign 
strategist talked with a reporter 
about the strategy which the 
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Summer Skin Care 

With the welcome advent of 
summer and sunshine, we need to 
rev.se our beauty care. Sunshine 
ari swimming take their toll on 
skin ari hair. Men, women, and 
especially children should be 
protected against the burning 
and drying effects of the sun and 
surf. 

Covering hair whenever 
possible while outdoors helps to 
conserve natural oils. For 
blondes who want that “sun- 
bleached” look, it is important to 
use a conditioner and/or an 
occasional oil treatment (this can 
be done at home using olive oil 
and a hot towel). Others, too, 
should use a conditioner to help 
prevent drying and split ends. 

Skin care is especially im- 
portant during warm weather for 
several reasons. One is that we 
perspire more. Another is that 
the sun, though it gives us a 
beautiful tan, dries the skin. An 
excess of the harmful rays of the 
sun MAY even promote cancer. 

The findings on this are in- 
conclusive but it certainly would 
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Republicans hoped to win with in 
1968. His name was Kevin 
Phillips, the author of the now 
famous “Southern strategy”. 

A system of divide and 
conquer would be the key to 
success for the Republican Party 
in the years to come. 

“Learning who hates who is the 
important thing’ Phillips says, 
and goes on to explain how a 
politician cannot get both the 
Jewish and the Cathlolic votes in 
a State like New York, and that 


you must go after the one with the 
majority if you wish to win. 

On a national scale this means 
appealing southern, and 
suburban whites as opposed 
urban and minority votes. Also 
Catholic voters are a prime 
source of potential 
Republicanism under the Phillips 
strategy. As big city Catholics 
loosen ties with labor union and 
big city machines, Phillips feels 
they will become more con- 
servative in voting. 

This year President Nixon is 
making an all out effort to woo 
Catholic voters which have 
traditionally provided 
Democrats with a majority, By 
coming out with strong stands 
against abortion and promising 
aid to parochial schools Nixon 
feels he can win in the big cities 
at least some votes. 

And he may, though not all 
Catholics of course are against 
abortion and some that are, 
might respect a man or woman 
whose beliefs are different than 
meirs. 

Finally we get to the issue of 


“busing". In a way it is the 
perfect Nixon issue-even more so 
than for Wallace. Perfect, 
because it is right now an 
emotional issue which allows the 
president to appeal for short term 
political advantage to a broad 
spectrum of whites, White 
liberals and conservatives alike 
have a strong preference for 
neighborhood schools and an 
aversion to their children going 
downtown to an inadequate 
school used mainly by minorities. 
Nixon can use the busing issue to 
appeal to whites who are fearful 
or bigot ed by pointing out that 
many liberal whites are against 
busing. 

In the short run, an issue like 
busing might reassure the 
President's re-election in 1972 
and it might not. 

It will not however solve the 
problems of underfinancation of 
education by the government and 
the low priority which the schools 
have been given by the president 
in the past. An end to busing will 
not solve the massive racial 
antagonism which has been 
brewing in the rotting cities, It 
will not “‘bring us together’’ if the 
basic of our divisions causes 
economic and social are ignored. 

Columnists have written line 
after line trying to explain in 
some new way the rise of the 
President’s- likely Democratic 
challenger and some of it is in- 
teresting but my own feeling is 
that one can understand the 
McGovern phenomenon as a 
protest to the politics of Nixon 
with which it forms such stark 
contrast. 


The Home Front... 


be foolish to take a chance, 
Swimming, especially in chlorine 
or salt water, also dries the skin. 
Lastly, we bathe oftener in hot 
weather, 

All these things combined 
make it very necessary to give 
extra protection and care to the 
skin. Bath or shower oil is one aid 
to keeping the skin soft. Special 
non-drying soap will also help. 
Moderation in the length of time 
one is in the sunshine will prevent 

‘ painful burn 

The most important thing, 
though, for those exposed to the 
sun frequently or for long periods 
of time is sun lotion. Be sure that 
you choose a lotion or oil or 
creme that has sunscreens in it. 

This simply means to read the 
label to see if there is adn 
ingredient added to ‘‘screen”’ the 
harmful rays or. to prevent them 


from getting to the skin. These 
lotions come in various brand 
names and are usually not any 
more expensive 

To summarize summer beauty 
care; 

1, Use common sense. 

2. Protect the hair and use a 
conditioner. 

3. Always treat exposed skin 
with sunscreen lotion. 

Now—have fun and enjoy a 
beautiful you this summer! 


Some of the 300 people at the 


Harrigon Park peace rally .. e 


